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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



THE ASIATIC PROBLEM AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 

THE unmasking, but a comparatively short time ago, of ex- 
traordinary Russian political activity in Manchuria, and 
the general belief in well-informed quarters that Russia intends 
to play fast and loose with the other great powers in the settle- 
ment of affairs in China, are sufficient to justify grave and dis- 
quieting doubts in the mind of the political student who would 
take an optimistic view of future economic and political condi- 
tions in Asia. Many astute diplomatists and far-seeing investi- 
gators seem to discern in the Anglo- Japanese pact, resulting in 
the consolidation of powerful interests, an effective guarantee of 
peace — even though an enforced one — in Eastern Asia. Others, 
equally well informed, entertain the discouraging view that this 
alliance, far from insuring peace, has injected into the situation 
new and portentous elements, adding fresh fuel to the smoulder- 
ing fire, and hastening the approach of the long-predicted and 
long-expected irruption which is to involve the world in one vast 
and overwhelming convulsion. 

Beneath all the troubles in the Empire of China, which now 
for some years has occupied an important place on the interna- 
tional political stage, there is an undercurrent of perpetually 
seething unrest, toward which, for one reason or another, the civ- 
ilized world has shown a disposition to maintain a deep-studied 
attitude of whimsical disinterestedness. To disclose the subtler 
and more hidden elements of the situation does not render it easy 
to foresee, or to suggest, any enduring solution; but it may help 
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public opinion, in the light of events, to form itself correctly, and 
above all to appreciate the obstructive forces which have check- 
mated diplomacy, laid at least three world-powers by the heels, 
and in fact had a more potent influence on the ever-changing 
checkerboard of Asiatic politics than has generally been allowed. 
The Chinese imbroglio, and the so-called Manchurian crisis, it 
should be first understood, are but individual incidents in the 
contest for supremacy in Asia, and not, as many writers have 
been apt to suggest, the substance entire of the Asiatic Problem 
considered as a geographical and political whole. If for the al- 
truistic though misleading professions by which the civilized na- 
tions of the West have sought to explain their various attitudes in 
China, such as the spreading of "civilizing and Christianizing 
influences," "the safeguarding of subjects," and the thousand and 
one stock virtuisms in the diplomatic catalogue, we substitute the 
never-ending struggle for political and commercial supremacy in 
Asia, we have the whole question in a nutshell. There are ques- 
tions in the realm of higher politics, in addition, such as points 
d'appui, strategical frontiers, ice-free and ice-bound ports, spheres 
of concession and spheres of influence; and it is well not to forget 
these facts when referring to the hypocritical protestations of the 
powers that in what they do, they have only one great interest 
at stake, — the betterment of China. How misleading and fatu- 
ous are these shallow claims is patent to any one familiar with 
Asiatic political conditions. It is too probable, — more's the pity, 
— that China will be the next unfortunate victim of the abused 
name of civilization, the modern diplomatic euphemism for the 
generally accepted policy of " ever}' nation for itself, seize what 
you can get, and the devil take the hindmost." And in this 
struggle for supremacy, — although the entire civilized world has 
had a more or less active finger in the pie, — the question of 
mastery, when sifted down to matter-of-fact and concrete condi- 
tions, is, politically at least, of vital concern to but two nations, 
Great Britain and Russia. 

This view does not involve the undue subordination of the 
interests of those other nations, who, with many a fine fret and 
fuss, seek to induce themselves, and in addition, the world at 
large, to believe that in the momentous questions at stake they 
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must play an important part. I not only speak my own views, 
— after wide travel and residence in China and throughout Asia, 
and the study of political conditions at close range, — but, I feel, 
reflect the views of those who have most closely followed Asiatic 
politics when I say that there has been, and is at the present 
time, a general disposition to look with too serious an eye on the 
rdle which Japan may assume, and to count too much on "the 
preponderating influence" of her recently-acquired "mailed fist" 
if injected into the struggle. In fact, there has long existed on 
the part of credulous individuals and the public prints a disposi- 
tion to bolster up their clamorous faith in this newly arisen David 
of the East by erroneous and misleading comparisons, based on 
data of too uncertain a nature. I would be the last to seek to de- 
tract from the credit due to Japan for her marvellous assimilation 
and adaptation of Western ideals, but the rapidity of her transfor- 
mation has given rise to inferences and arguments which are not 
justified by demonstrated facts. No one can gainsay the personal 
valor and martial willingness of the Japanese, but, judged by 
Western standards, Japan is to all intents and purposes an un- 
tried power, an unknown quantity. Her war with China, and 
the excellent showing made by her soldiery in the recent troubles 
in that country, — while wholly commendable, — offer no safe 
basis of comparison with Western nations. Leaving aside the 
question of what she might or might not do to a Western power 
of her own size and resources, the possibility of Japan infusing 
herself into the situation as a serious menace to Russia's Asiatic 
program is not worthy of serious consideration. Backed up, and 
morally and physically strengthened, by her alliance with Eng- 
land, Japan would doubtless be able to maintain the integrity 
of her own soil against any Russian onslaught, — and might 
even gain some slight success on the mainland in Korea or other 
Chinese territory adjacent to her own waters, — but it would be 
as idle as fallacious to assume that she would prove a serious 
barrier to Slavonic schemes for dominance in Asia. In spite, 
therefore, of the fact that she is vitally interested in the future 
of this, the oldest of the continents, she can as yet play in the 
great contest for supremacy only a subordinate part to England 
and Russia. 
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Turning toward the part to be played by the United States in 
the future of Asia, it is not safe to assume that she. will take a 
more active interest than at present, — that is, to safeguard properly 
the security of her citizens, and to seek by bloodless commercial 
warfare to enjoy her proportionate share of trade and to support 
all legitimate enterprises wherever they can be acquired and 
maintained. But the desire to acquire territory in China or else- 
where on the mainland of Asia may conservatively be placed out- 
side the pale of probability. And as the struggle for territory is 
to be the keynote of the Asiatic Problem in the future, it cannot 
be presupposed that the position of the United States in Eastern 
world-politics will ever exceed the rdle of a more or less passive 
spectator of the ever-changing diorama. 

Although Germany has gained a foothold in China, recent de- 
velopments all go to show that, even if not voluntarily so disposed, 
she will be compelled by the force of circumstances to curb any 
desire for further territorial aggression in that quarter. Ger- 
many's interest in what minor concessions she has already taken 
over has been characterized by lukewarmness, while the repeated 
opposition to the colonial budget at home leads one to believe 
that the sentiment of the great mass of the German people is 
adverse to an active colonial policy in Asia where there must be 
a risking of the candle in a game not promising commensurate 
advantages to Teutonic interests. It seems probable, therefore, 
that German interests in China will be similar to those of the 
United States, inasmuch as the inauguration and pursuit of an 
active commercial policy will be of more importance than any 
considerations looking toward territorial expansion. 

On the other hand, France is, and doubtless will continue to 
be, somewhat of an uncertain element. It is not necessary that 
she should be considered as a superior political factor in the de- 
velopment of Asia, as it is very probable that her territorial growth 
in the East will not exceed its present limitations. Should her 
intense Anglophobist tendencies impel her more openly and de- 
monstratively into the sphere of Russian influence, she would 
inject into the struggle an element antagonistic to England which 
the latter nation might find would not be offset by the offensive 
and defensive alliance with Japan. But it must be confessed 
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that the French disposition to "blow warm, blow cold," is, and 
has been, such an important factor in her national policy that 
French support would be but a slender reed for Russia to lean 
upon. In addition, while there is no way of foreseeing what 
would be the attitude of the great mass of the French people 
toward lending a hand to Russian schemes of aggrandizement, 
yet the role of chestnut-picker for Russia in the Asiatic fire offers 
numerous possibilities not wholly reconcilable to the Gallic tem- 
perament. 

Of Italy, and any other minor powers interested in Asia, it 
may be said that their influence is, and will continue to be, nil. 
Even did "vaulting ambition o'erleap itself," Italy's experiences 
in her African colonizing schemes have served to dampen her 
enthusiasm for similar enterprises elsewhere; while as for the 
other small powers, they have not enough at stake, nor have 
they the physical or financial resources requisite for an inter- 
national struggle of such importance. 

By this process of elimination the question is reduced to its 
simplest elements, namely, the considerations which govern the 
respective English and Russian policies, and which will have more 
or less a paramount and determinative effect on the future, not 
only of China, but of the whole of Asia. Were it merely a ques- 
tion of the extension of Russian influence over Manchuria, or the 
sating of the Slavonic desire for territorial expansion by the acqui- 
sition of this territory and a few contiguous sea-ports, the diffi- 
culty would ere this have reached a satisfactory and definite end- 
ing. Were English statesmen and diplomatists convinced that 
Russian aggression would cease with the actual acquisition of 
Manchuria, and even a liberal share of China, they would be 
tumbling heels over head to effect a compromise so eminently 
advantageous to British interests. But, unfortunately, there exists 
no probability, nor, in fact, possibility of striking such a happy 
medium. There are numerous other straws showing how the 
wind blows, — the whole course of Russian aggression in Asia 
has left indubitable footprints indicating the direction and scope 
of its future purpose. Across the entire map of Asia the story is 
the same. Peter the Great was the father of Russian expansion, 
and since the expedition he sent out to Khiva and the Oxus there 
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has never been a single retrograde step in Russian expansive 
policy. 

In Afghanistan, in Central Asia, and in Persia, Russian domi- 
nance is day by day more boldly unmasking. It is an open secret 
that in Persia the power of the Czar is greater than that of the 
Shah. The entire country is surveyed for a network of Russian 
railways, some of which are now being built, so that Teheran and 
St. Petersburg will soon be connected by them. So secretly and 
gradually has this all been done, that even now British statesmen 
have not ceased rubbing their eyes and questioning the evidence 
of their own senses. Another dream that has been as ruthlessly 
shattered is the historic theory of a "buffer state" between India 
and Russia's Asiatic possessions. The futility of this project, and 
the real disaffection of Russia toward such a condition, can hardly 
be more fully exemplified than in her unconcealed attempts to 
embrace Persia in the ramifications of her campaign of expansion. 
And what is true of China, what is true of Persia, is but an indi- 
cation of what Russia purposes to do throughout Asia. Hitherto 
she has relied to a great extent upon the more subtle, though 
none the less successful, methods of diplomacy; only of late, as 
a tentative "feeler" of the latent strength she has gathered, 
have been heard the first faint rumblings of the new and more 
truculent policy which Russian statesmen now think the moment 
propitious to adopt, to insure the establishment of Slavonic 
supremacy. 

There can be no doubt that Russia is already holding a whip- 
hand over China, and in general the whole of Central Asia as far 
south as the Indian border, where she rules in substance if not 
in name, quietly pushing forward to consummation her gigantic 
schemes of political and commercial pre-eminence. Already her 
traders, her spies, her military officials and diplomatists, have 
threaded through the wilds of Turkestan, and even into Thibet 
and other hitherto inaccessible regions of Central Asia, — sowing 
sedition in one spot, conciliating the native tribes in another, 
blinding the Chinese government and the world at large as to her 
real intent, — each and every step, however, a part of a care- 
fully thought out and prearranged plan, formulated years ago in 
Russian chancelleries, to undermine English influence, which is 
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the only barrier capable of obstructing or likely seriously to thwart 
the consummation of Russian policy. 

In view of this traditional policy of expansion, it is not difficult 
to account for the exceptional interest which China possesses for 
Russia, nor, on the other hand, for the similar interest of Eng- 
land. Through a large cycle of the life of the ancient world China 
has filled a conspicuous place in the political hierarchy. Its po- 
litical value has long been recognized, and it has, indeed, formed 
a constant factor in English and Russian politics for the last quar- 
ter of a century, if not longer. There are Western powers to 
which the past, present, or future of China, or Asia in general, is 
of little or no concern; but to England and Russia, dividing as 
they do so large a proportion of Asia between them, China must 
ever remain an object of especial solicitude. Both of these great 
nations have at least one interest in common, and that is the mak- 
ing of Asia a valuable and productive continent. But, unfortu- 
nately, each believes that the development of the other is detri- 
mental to its own welfare. It must be admitted, however, that 
the English claim in this regard is more just than would be that 
of Russia if the conditions were reversed. To understand this it 
is only necessary to consider the widely diverging lines upon 
which the policy of each proceeds. With England the acquisi- 
tion of territory, merely considered as territory, weighs but little, 
except as it may be required in order to safeguard her diversi- 
fied commercial and political interests and the integrity of her 
Indian possessions. England has in this direction no designs of 
conquest; and the policy which she pursued toward the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan, in placing him upon the throne, and supporting 
him there when the whole country was at her mercy, has dem- 
onstrated to the Asiatic world, or at least should have done so, 
that the interests of England do not so much demand the acqui- 
sition of new territory as the consolidation of existing institutions, 
the maintenance in greater strength and security of the present 
established order of things, and the permanency of those rulers 
who show themselves capable of administering their ancestral 
possessions. 

There is nothing in China to excite the cupidity of any Eng- 
lish government, for as an ally, even though an inactive one, or 
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as a mere commercially related nation, China is more valuable to 
England than she would be as a territorial dependency. But the 
recent tendency, perhaps enforced, of China to throw herself into 
Russia's arms, and the paramountcy of Russian influences at 
Pekin, have added materially to England's difficulties in her efforts 
to counteract each successive advantage gained by the tact and 
subtlety of Russian statecraft. If Great Britain is to retain her 
Indian empire, — leaving aside any possible conflict of interests 
in China or elsewhere, — a collision between her and Russia 
seems not only possible, but assured. There are many to-day in 
the British government who do not think that the possession of 
her Indian empire adds anything to England's power. She has 
never derived any real benefit from it, and the Indian expendi- 
tures exceed the revenues. With this fact in view, it is not only 
misleading, but downright fallacious, to assume that in taking an 
active interest in the growing crisis in the East, England is doing 
so with the expectation of territorial aggrandizement. English 
influence, furthermore, wherever it is exerted, is in favor of free 
trade, and it asks for itself neither protection nor any advantages 
which are not equally and freely offered to all the world. Al- 
though it is patent that the commercial policy of other nations is 
more or less protectionist, actuated by a consuming desire to ob- 
tain exclusive use of all the new markets they acquire, it is not 
possible for them to say that the British commercial policy is hos- 
tile or unfriendly to them. This being the case, there can be no 
doubt that England would prefer that China should remain politi- 
cally independent than be saddled upon her as is India. If it be 
assumed that she is able to hold her own with any commercial ad- 
versary who may rise up against her, and that, if the integrity of 
China be maintained, she may reasonably hope to succeed in 
trade competition with other countries, the question of ownership 
is insignificant as compared with that of commercial policies. 

This is England's present-day disposition in the matter; but, 
on the other hand, it is not possible to lose sight of the fact that 
Russia's disposition must be considered an equally important 
factor in the situation. And it is here that the shoe pinches 
most. It may safely be assumed that Russia, in open or covert 
aggression upon China, is but working out the shrewd scheme 
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which she has sought to fructify for over a century. It may be 
that the vis inertiae of the East, the traditional and hereditary 
antipathy and disinclination to change, which seem to belong to 
all Asiatic races, and the mutually watchful jealousy of the two 
great nations with vital interests at stake, may prevent, at any 
rate for some time to come, the accomplishment of all that the 
Russian promoters of this great undertaking purpose. It is little 
consolation to England, however, to learn that the course of Sla- 
vonic aggression is but temporarily checked rather than perma- 
nently arrested. Throughout the world the opinion is held, — 
and as freely expressed, — that Russia's influence in Asia is on 
the increase, and that Russian troops can attack British India 
with an excellent chance of success as soon as the Czar gives the 
order. 

In view of recent events in China, there is much significance in 
the vigorous policy adopted by Russia in the various important 
international questions arising out of and subsequent to the Boxer 
disturbances. Fully recognizing the fact that the Boer war has 
greatly diminished the likelihood of opposition from England, 
Russia has taken advantage of the "happy circumstances" to 
gain some "happy results." We are often told that Russia is 
the peace-keeper of the world, and the Hague Conference is wit- 
ness to her enthusiasm in the cause of international good-will. 
Yet her love of peace is not inconsistent with a business-like alac- 
rity to reap advantage from other people's wars. In 1901, when 
the South- African situation was at the point of white-heat, I 
asked a well-known Russian diplomatist if there was any danger 
that his country would attempt to interfere with England's pro- 
ceedings in South Africa. "Interfere?" he replied. "Why in 
the world should we do anything to alter a state of affairs which 
is so eminently to our advantage? The longer Great Britain is 
kept occupied in South Africa, the better for us. It would be 
madness to interfere." 

The most disquieting feature of the situation is the constantly 
increasing advantage of Russia in Asia; and it is only necessary 
to contrast the principles governing Russia's actions with those 
governing the course of England to realize the dangerous future 
effects which this Slavonic growth is likely to produce. With 
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Russia, while the increase of the area of her Asiatic possessions 
is considered of prime importance, trade conditions, and the 
commercial exploitation of the new territories which she takes 
over, are looked upon as essential concomitants. If the pursuit 
of her territorial policy was marked by commercial liberality, 
there would be in it not a little to commend. Unfortunately, 
however, it proceeds on lines widely diverging from those followed 
by England; for it has been the custom of Russia in the past, — 
and doubtless will continue to be so in the future, — to rule out 
of her possessions foreign competition by imposing arbitrary and 
practically prohibitive nationalistic restrictions. 

When we consider the inevitable result of this stringent attitude 
toward the trade and commercial intercourse of alien nations, we 
are able to understand how Russian dominance in Asia would 
have a world-wide effect. The acquisition of valuable territory 
in China, such as the rich province of Manchuria, and the ap- 
plication to it of Russia's restrictive methods, would not only be 
a serious blow to English commercial interests in that country, 
but would affect those of other nations correspondingly. If Eng- 
land gained either a power of control over, or actual possession of, 
the territory, she would accord to the people of the United States, 
as well as to those of other nations, the same rights of entrance 
and trade as were allowed the people of England themselves. 
To-day this liberal and generous policy enables us to sell goods 
in India under as favorable conditions as the English people 
enjoy. 

On the other hand, the fruition of the Russian program in 
China, and her possession or control of any considerable part of 
that country, would mean that the rights and advantages which the 
civilized nations of the world have spent tireless years in wrench- 
ing from Chinese exclusivism would go for naught, and that the 
door of trade, which the nations of the West have succeeded in 
pushing open, would be shut against all but distinctive Russian 
interests. 

It is difficult at the present time to predict what the future of 
China will bring forth, — with its reflex action upon the whole of 
Asia, — but it cannot be denied that political rivalries have greater 
weight here than in almost any other country in the world. China 
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lies between the powerful Asiatic possessions of England and Rus- 
sia, and in the light of recent, or indeed present, events she cannot 
help sharing the anxiety of the earthenware jar that was com- 
pelled to float down the river with its companions of brass. It is 
probable that should no further assaults be made upon her in- 
tegrity, China in the future, as she has done in the past, would 
pursue an independent policy, looking first to one side and then 
to the other, to gain the favor or deprecate the wrath of her power- 
ful neighbors. Although the menace of Russian aggression never 
grows less, there is reason to believe, — in spite of the fecund 
growth of alarmist rumors, — that at the present time the full 
force of Russian influence will not be thrown into the interna- 
tional scale in opposition to collective civilization, while the peace- 
ful and friendly disposition of the English government is notorious. 

Apart from political considerations, and assuming that China 
will be allowed to enter upon a less conservative reconstructive 
era, there is every hope for the future, could this Russian menace 
be removed. But, in spite of the present complaisant tendency 
of her statesmen to acquiesce cheerfully in the wishes of the other 
interested powers, it is only necessary to follow the course of Rus- 
sia's policy in Asia for the last century to see how little faith 
may be placed in her most solemn diplomatic asseverations. Her 
unscrupulous disposition to break her plighted word when it 
serves her purpose has ever been a prominent feature of Russian 
political policy. And it is this insatiable lust of Russia for ex- 
pansion, — however the ethics of international fair-dealing may 
be distorted to subserve her purpose, — not only as applied to 
China, but to the whole of Asia in general, which must ever pro- 
vide food for the alarmists who view with apprehension the rapid 
spread of Slavonic power in the East. 

One need but look at the map to understand plainly the fears 
which haunt the minds of British statesmen when there is a 
tremor of more than ordinary character in the smouldering vol- 
cano which may burst forth with fearful violence at any moment. 
The success of Russia in China would so increase her grasp on 
the political situation in the East as to double, ay, and quadruple 
the mighty power she already holds at her command in the Pa- 
cific; indeed, to the most casual observer, such success means 
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complete commercial and military dominance in Asia. Posses- 
sion of large tracts of territory, or strategic points, would give 
Russia a menacing preponderance in the Asiatic world; but the 
establishment of Russian supremacy in China and Central Asia 
would most seriously jeopardize not alone the further growth, 
but the very existence of British interests in the East. Nor is this 
an exaggerated idea of the subject. The onward march of Rus- 
sian aggression has constantly proceeded through four centuries, 
marked by no serious setback. For years she has had to bear 
the collective affronts and political hostility of every European 
nation, in spite of France's lately manifested friendliness. But 
slowly and surely her diplomatists have worked out their plans 
of intrigue and coercion until to-day she looms as a menace to 
the whole of Asia. With the possession of important interior 
posts and sea-ports in China, Russia would be able to nullify any 
apparent advantage which England might enjoy from her supe- 
rior naval armament, — even in conjunction with that of Japan, — 
while it would be a comparatively easy matter to forward troops 
across Siberia, now that the completion of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
ways permits rapid mobilization and transit of large forces, and, 
with a base of supplies and strategic points in Central Asia 
and China, to let loose the semi-barbarous and Anglophobist 
tribes of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Thibet upon the luxuriant 
plains of India and Persia and China. 

These are the conditions as they exist. Can England stay the 
seemingly inevitable end? and, if so, for how long? How long, 
the future alone can tell; but in the light of the detrimental effect 
that Slavonic dominance in Asia would have upon the interests 
of all other nations concerned in the commercial development of 
that continent, it is not possible to look with indifference upon 
any sequence of events tending to undermine English influence. 
Lord Salisbury, speaking not long ago on Great Britain's policy 
in the Far East, referred to Russian expansive growth as the 
"striking at the heart of England" of "a blow that might bring 
England to sudden downfall." Among continental politicians of 
the higher order, the ideal of a ruined England is not an England 
ruined all at once; such a world-calamity would be fraught with 
consequences too disturbing to the international equipoise. A 
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suddenly ruined England would be as suddenly followed by dis- 
turbances of every sort everywhere too tremendous for contem- 
plation. Downfall for England by successive stages is the desire 
of England's competitors wherever that desire is directed by pa- 
tient and intelligent calculation. And if one is to judge by results, 
it is this "gradually encroaching" policy that Russia is pursuing 
in Asia. That British statesmen recognize this alarming fact is 
manifested in countless ways. In the strained relations which 
have existed between Russia and Japan for several years, the 
influence of a third power can be traced, and that power is 
England. The open declaration of the Anglo- Japanese pact has 
been nothing more than the formal announcement to the world 
of a tacit understanding between these two nations which has 
existed for some time. 

It may seem a far cry from the political struggle for suprem- 
acy in Asia between Russia and England to our own interests; 
but these interests are much less remote than might appear from 
a superficial consideration of the question. Naturally, in the pres- 
ent attitude that she has adopted in Asia, Great Britain expects 
and looks for the moral support, at least, of the United States. 
In the treatment of the important international questions which 
have been pending in China during the last few years, the govern- 
ment and people of the United States are to be congratulated 
upon having rendered a great service, not so much to any par- 
ticular nation as to the world at large. At the conclusion of the 
recent troubles in China, the correspondence and official views ex- 
changed between our government and the powers interested in 
China, by which there was obtained a general assent from all 
the nations concerned to the strict maintenance of the policy of 
the "open door," was a diplomatic triumph with far-reaching 
results. 

The fact that our government has borne so important a part 
in Chinese affairs in itself suggests that we have real interests in 
China ; nor is it possible, without inviting an economic defeat, 
for us to remain quiescent in the political duel between Anglo- 
Saxon and Slavonic policies. Our commercial interests in Asia 
are large and constantly increasing; to ignore this consideration 
would be to outrage national common sense. Nothing could be 
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more near-sighted and dangerous than to allow ourselves to be 
deterred from protecting our own interests because it may for- 
sooth be said that by protecting them we may incidentally render 
England a service. It is our duty not only to acknowledge our 
own interests, but also to support them. The fact must be 
recognized that while Great Britain would be the first, and per- 
haps the nation most seriously, to suffer from Russian domi- 
nance, the well-known and unmistakably denned Russian policy 
of using each new advantage for purposes of further aggressions, 
and of arrogating to herself in the end arbitrary and prohibitive 
rights, must vitally affect the interests of the United States in 
the East, as well as those of all other nations to whom trade re- 
lations with Asiatic countries and their commercial development 
are of importance. 

In so far as China is concerned, England's interests — looking 
to equal rights of trade and intercourse in Asia for all nations, 
with favor or discrimination toward none — must, perforce, be 
identical with our own. It will be the duty of our government 
to realize clearly where our interest lies, to see what ventures 
should be left to themselves and what supported, and to strengthen 
England in the pursuance of her present Asiatic policy by at least 
a strong moral sentiment that could not fail to have a wholesome 
effect upon the mind of collective civilization. That Russia has 
been friendly to the United States in the past may be admitted; 
but as the policies of the two countries have not heretofore seri- 
ously conflicted, it might be unsafe to assume that Russia would 
sacrifice her ambitions to sentimental attachments the nature of 
which has never been severely tested. Indeed, if we are to secure 
to ourselves the fruits of our vigorous commercial activity in the 
East, it will not be wise to expect a discrimination of Slavonic 
policy in our favor, nor is it possible to lose sight of the fact that, 
commercially at least, Russia is our most dangerous enemy in 
China. The steady descent of the Muscovite toward the Persian 
Gulf and India on the one side, and towards Korea and China 
on the other, is a distinct menace to the interests of the world; 
and all the assurances and protestations of Russian diplomatists 
that their government aims at nothing more than the preserva- 
tion of China's integrity, the establishment of peace and order in 
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that country, and the maintenance of the "open door," are as 
futile and misleading as they are insincere and immoral. Our 
government, by the anxiety which it displayed, during the Boxer 
outbreak, in asking for and securing the assent of the powers to 
the equitable policy of maintaining China's political integrity, and 
by its sharp interrogation of and protest to Russia in the sub- 
sequent crisis in China, shows that it appreciates the gravity of 
the situation; and it is well that we should not underestimate the 
important part which we play in it. When the international sit- 
uation is so acutely poised, we should have no difficulty, while 
acting in moral alliance with England and with the support which 
Japan would give to a combination so beneficial to her interests, in 
maintaining the "open door," and preserving a valuable sphere of 
commercial activity in China. On the other hand, we could 
never hope for freedom of trade, or even for an equal oppor- 
tunity under the most-favored-nation clause, in those portions of 
China dominated by Russia or other European powers, all of 
whom, with the exception of Great Britain, are governed by self- 
centred and exclusive protectionist policies. 

Mr. Chamberlain was quite right when he spoke of " common 
interests and sentiment" as a bond between nations. Sentiment 
is not lacking in our relations with either England or Japan, and 
our interests in the Far East are practically analogous. At no 
time more than at the present, therefore, would it seem to be 
more necessary to our interests to support the equitable and lib- 
eral policy with which England is identified, of making Asia a 
free field to all nations within the bounds of legitimate commer- 
cial enterprise. While we should give to spheres of influence the 
respect they deserve, we should go straight for our own interest, 
which must insist upon the integrity of China and full rights and 
full freedom for our own enterprise wherever it shows itself able 
to acquire and control profitable undertakings. The danger of 
neglect should be always before our minds. To allow matters to 
drift is to jeopardize our entire interests in the Far East. To 
act independently by merely protesting from time to time would 
not be prudent in existing circumstances. There should be, so 
far as circumstances may seem to require it, intelligent co-opera- 
tion with the powers whose interests are similar to our own. For 
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many years to come, China will present the most elusive, complex, 
and important problems with which the civilized nations of the 
world will be compelled to grapple. Having swung out as a 
world-power of the first rank, we can no longer remain isolated 
in handling questions of international importance in which our 
interests are involved. Destiny has already forced us into a 
position which we did not dream of assuming a few years ago. 
And there will arise in the future unlooked-for contingencies 
which will impose upon us new responsibilities, and require us to 
adopt new ways and means of meeting the unexpected conditions. 
We have as much right in China, in the acquisition and exploita- 
tion of new markets and new fields for our commercial enterprise, 
as any other nation; and we should not neglect to seize upon any 
advantage, within the bounds of morality and justice, which will 
safeguard or promote this end. Whatever our attitude is to be, 
it ought to be immediately and unmistakably denned. 

W. C. Jameson Reid. 



